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Greek Imperialism. By William Scott Ferguson. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. xiv+258. 
$2 . 00 net. 

This book consists of a series of seven loosely jointed lectures, related 
solely by the fact that each discusses a different failure to unite the Greeks 
into one nation or empire. The base on which Hellenic civilization rested 
was the city-state, each with its own gods and own ancestors, and all unwilling 
to share these with others. 

The supreme city refused to yield to any other or to recognize any higher 
human authority. Alexander tried to solve this problem by having himself 
recognized as the son of Zeus Ammon, thus demanding divine honors with the 
accompanying submission, prostration, and worship of his subjects. His early 
death frustrated his attempt to unite the cities under a single divine Greek 
leader. However the deification of Alexander had great influence in the 
assumption of divinity by the Roman emperors and by modern monarchs who 
rule not indeed as gods, but as the chosen of God, Most High. 

Under the Antigonids the leadership of the cities was definitely overthrown 
and the way was open for a united race under monarchical or representative 
forms of government. The Aetolian and Achaean Leagues seemed likely to 
solve the problem of federated Hellenic union, when the Roman legions took 
from their hands the problem and its solution. 

Under this general heading Professor Ferguson has united a series of 
entertaining and brilliant observations on many phases of Greek life and 
influence; while the subject of imperialism is practically ignored. In the 
three books to which the author largely owes his great reputation, The Athenian 
Secretaries, The Athenian Archons, and Hellenistic Athens, he was technical 
and of necessity wrote for a limited audience, but here he aims to be popular 
in the widest sense of that word. 

The value and meaning of the latest discoveries in epigraphy or archaeology 
are presented in simple and entertaining language, e.g., on the basis of an 
inscription recently deciphered by Wilhelm he shows that Philip of Macedon 
organized Greece after his victory at Chaeronea according to the pattern of 
the Boeotian League, concluding his discussion thus (p. 29): "It is evident 
that the political system used by Philip for organizing the Greeks was borrowed 
from Boeotia no less than the military system with which he conquered them. 
It was not for nothing that the king of Macedon had spent his youth as a 
hostage in Thebes." The great inscription lately found at Sardis is used to 
show the financial grip of the priesthood in the Seleucid empire, while the 
treasures of art brought back from Cathay by Dr. Stein make probable the 
assumption that the art of China and Japan, as well as of Italy and modern 
Europe, goes back to Hellenic sources. 

The strength of this book, however, is not in the presentation of new prob- 
lems but in the treatment of old ones. The following taken almost at random 
will give some conception of his style and his ability. 
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"The singleness of purpose with which Sparta made vocational training 
the aim of her public education achieved the happy result that she had no 
men of letters to betray to posterity damaging secrets of state." "It was an 
easy matter to get an office in Athens, but a very difficult task to get rid of it 
honorably." "It is estimated that upwards of two thousand Athenians had 
to memorize the words, practice the music, and dance the figures of a lyric or 
dramatic chorus every year. Hence a normal Athenian audience must have 
been composed in a large part of ex-performers, a fact which all students of 
Sophocles and Aristophanes would do well to bear in mind." Of Plato as a 
student of history he says, "The past he peopled with creations of his own 
exuberant fancy, of popular misconception, of defective knowledge, he can 
easily be convicted of gross historical errors. And what is more serious, he 
has no real regard for historical truth and no sense whatever for the real 
factors in historical developments. For the false standard with which he 
measured past politics is not less characteristic than the false judgment he 
formed of the drift of contemporary events. That Plato whose practice in 
discussion was 'to follow the argument whithersoever it might lead' should 
have idealized a state in which freedom of speech and freedom of thought were 
denied altogether shows how unreal and involved in self-contradiction was 
the thinking of the best Greeks in this age of reaction." (Somewhat abridged, 
but the exact words.) This sounds but little like the sentence written in his 
dissertation by Professor Shorey, "Plato, cui soli omnium, qui unquam fuerunt, 
philosophorum, contigit numquam errare." After quoting the reasons given 
by Thucydides for the downfall of Athens he adds, "When compared with 
similar analyses in Plato and Aristotle it testifies to the loss of sustained his- 
torical thinking when men of genius were no longer enriched by the experience 
which came from living in a state like the imperial democracy of Athens." 

The entire book deserves quoting, as it is everywhere rich in suggestive 
and illuminating ideas. The high esteem he has for the Athenian democracy 
as such, for its people as well as for its leaders, his disclaiming the erroneous 
belief that the Athenian citizen was a gentleman of leisure, and that the state 
rested on slave labor, his genial manner, and his modesty, all combine to make 
Professor Ferguson to me one of the most attractive of historians. 

It is to be hoped that his success and ability as a popular writer will not 
induce him to abandon the field of hard, dry scholarship, for which he is so 
eminently qualified and in which he has already achieved such signal success. 

John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 



